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To those who fell in arms, that glorious day, 

Bat falling helped to win it; and to those 

Who shared the triumph, now have follow'd them; 

To him who sleeps beneath the golden Cross; 

And to the few remaining, ere the last 

Shall pass away from earth, — this thankful lay. 

For brave deeds, held in memory, will revive 
In after days, when peril calls them forth; 
God give us lasting Peace; God save the Queek. 



It is the day of rest ; the matin-bells 
Are sounding forth from every village-tower 
Glad notes of Peace on Earth, good will to men ; 
And in the vale, between two gentle heights, 
A little onward from the forest edge. 
The fields are standing thick with rising com, 
Rejoicing in the plenteous rain of heaven. 



But other sights ere long will meet the eye, 
And other sounds will drown the Sabbath-bells, 
And mar the Sabbath quiet ; and the hopes 
Of harvest from those fertile fields must fail; 
For here two mighty hosts are met, to try, 
Within the compass of a summer's day, 
The last great issues of a long-fought war. 

Where then are all the golden dreams of peace, 
That smiled on Europe but a year ago? 
All rudely shattered I while the council sate, 
Meting out kingdoms, and arranging terms 
Of treaty, that should bind the world to peace. 
Curb the strong powers of earth, and guard the weak. 
By the firm sanctions of the general league; 
Upon the council-table, in their midst. 
Fell, like a thunderbolt from cloudless sky. 
The startling word ' Napoleon is in France ' I 
And all their counsels turn'd from Peace to War. 

Then fast and frequent came the posts, that told 
Of his triumphal march; how Lyon rose 



And welcomed him; how strong battalions, sent 
To bar his way, tum'd round and follow'd him; 
And he, who boasted he would bring him caged 
To Paris, caught the madness of the hour, 
And rode once more as Marshal by his side: 
Thus with glad welcome moving through the land, 
Without a battle, daily gathering force. 
He wins the city, mounts the vacant throne. 
An Emperor, with his army, once again. 

Then, master of an hundred thousand men, 
He claims his right to be received once more 
Among the brotherhood of sovran powers; 
Accepts the will of Europe as his law. 
And promises an Empire bent on peace. 

In vain ! short, stern, and hopeless was the word ; 
All Europe holds him outlaw ; his return 
Is breach of compact, troubling the world's peace; 
If he will still have empire, he must hold 
His empire by the sword ; for Europe's will 
Is bent on crushing all his power to harm. 
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Now half the land was fever'd with delight, 
And dreams of glory; no remembrance now 
Of Eussia's snows, or Leipzig's bloody days; 
But all is full of promise ; ' one campaign 

* Of glorious war will set our empire high 

* Above the nations, as of old' : forth goes 
The call to town and hamlet, rousing swifb 
The warrior hearts that had begun to rest 
In peace and quietness, but loved it not. 

Now sword and lance were forbish'd for the war, 
And forge and foundry travaiPd day and night; 
Old comrades of the battles far away 
Embraced again, and talk'd of victories; 
The charger neigh'd, to find himself once more 
In line with old companions of tho field; 
The Guard, Napdeon's Guard, who oft of yore. 
Ere evening closed upon the doubtful field. 
Had tumM the tide of battle, fill'd their ranks 
With younger blood of France, and form'd again 
A living rampart round their warrior chief. 
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And here he stands among them, as of old, 
Adored by all; his mighty presence felt 
Through all their ranks, inspiring courage high; 
His master-spirit proved by timely march 
Of all his legions, to the field of war; 
Convergmg on one line from points diverse, 
While his foes doubted where the blow would fall: 
He stands, already crown'd with victory, 
The Conqueror of Ligny's hard-fought day; 
And now exulting in his well-wrought plan, 
As having thrown himself between his foes; 
The Prussians, beaten and in full retreat; 
The English, face to face, within his grasp. 

But one beside him boldly spoke a word, 
To check that overweening confidence. 
The boast of one that putteth harness on; 
As having known, by many a battle-field. 
How well the British fight, how hard they die; 
" Your army, Sire, Will have sharp work to-day ; 
" That infantry was never known to yield." 
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And worthy of such troops the British Chief; 
Who loves stem War, but for the fruit of Peace; 
Proved in an hundred fights ; his soldiers know 
That he will lead them, as he ever did, 
Wisely and well; nor spend their lives for nought; 
But watch his time; and never fail to seize 
The moment that leads on to Victory. 

The field was one their Captain's eye had mark'd, 
As fitted well to stop invading hosts, 
And shield from harm the Belgian capital. 
But had his army been the same, as when 
Behind the triple Torres Vedras lines 
He stood at. bay, and baffled all assault. 
Though great Massena led the leaguering host; 
Until the wearied Marshal back retired; 
Then pressing forward, on Vittoria's field 
Smote them, and scattered; drove them o'er the hills. 
And foUow'd them to France; had all been here. 
Who bore him forward on that conquering march. 
Perchance not here, but on the frontier line, 
He then had stood m arms, and met the foe 
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With the stem voice of thunder from his guns; 
* Thus far — ^no farther shall thy legions come.' 

But time and war have thinned his veteran host; 
Brave Craufiird sleeps upon the breach he won; 
And many a soldier of that gallant band, 
The Light Division, moulders far away 
Beneath the tropic sun, beyond the seas; 
Their places ill-supplied: and Wellington, 
Compensating his loss by favouring ground, 
Where screen'd from view his men may rest, and take 
The hill's advantage of assaulting foes. 
Has laid his plan, with Blucher's promised help. 
To bide the brunt of war at Waterloo. 

So stood the leaders, on that Sabbath mom. 
Each with his army marshal'd for the fight; 
Both train'd to war from youth, both tried in fire, 
Through many a deadly conflict; both unharmed; 
One bent on Glory; one to Duty trae. 

Had then the Great Disposer marked this day 
In his far-reaching counsels? Were these two 
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Bom for each other? destined here to meet? 
One year*8 revolving Bun had Been the birth 
Of either warrior; and with all his might 
The one had striven to mar the other's work; 
And yet, through all these years of changeful war, 
Ne'er had they met in battle-field; and now 
One little mile was all that parted them; 
And less will be that interval ere night. 

Dark were the heavens that mom; all nature wept; 
The low dull clouds hung heavily o'er the land; 
The labouring guns dragg'd through the sodden soil, 
like Pharaoh's chariots in the Bed Sea deeps; 
But as the day wore on, the Sun unseen 
Dried the wet earth, and thinn'd the veil of gloom: 
And either host were busied with their arms, 
Which the night-damps had silenced; rolling drums. 
And clear-voiced clarions sounding o'er the vale. 
Gave and retum'd the challenge of the day. 

Then, &om their ridge, the British and Allies 
A goodly sight beheld; along his lines. 
And through his squadrons, eager for the strife. 
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Girt with a gallant band of warrior chiefs, 
Companions of his early conquering days, 
Eode the great Emperor, in the pomp of war. 
Less gaily clad, less splendid than the rest. 
But more observed and better known than all. 
On his white charger, in his redingote: 
Glad shouts of welcome hail'd him as he past, 
Answering his word of cheer; and martial strains 
Swelled forth, 'mid banners blazon'd with renown. 
And fired their courage to its highest flame. 

But on the other side, behind the ridge, 
Lies strength of war, without the pomp; and now. 
All unattended, save by two or three. 
And fearless, as in England's hunting-field. 
But his heart beating with the pulse of war. 
And kindling for the strife, the British Chief 
Bides down the slope, and through the covering wood; 
Scans a brief while the enemy's line; prepares 
To foil his onset; cheers his garrison 
With such brief words as stir the soldier's blood ; 
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Then, calm and stedfaet, to his height again; 
For he has given the post to faithfdl hearts, 
And valiant hands, to hold it to the last; 
'Macdonell will not leave it while he lives.' 

Scarce had he reached bis post, and raised his glass. 
To see if aught were moving; when the slope 
Opposing, where it fell toward Hougoumont, 
Shew'd a dark column, capt with gleaming steel ; 
And as it nears the covert, front and flank 
Break, like the jagged edges of a storm 
In act to barst; a cloud of skirmishers 
Spreads o'er the field; and hark I sharp rattling fire. 
Assailants and defenders answering quick. 
Gives presage of the conflict fierce and stem. 
Which round and through that frontier-post shall rage 
The livelong day; the battle is begun. 

Long time the strife hangs doubtful ; to and fro 
The edge of battle wavers; neither gains, 
While both are losing momently; at length, 
Outnumbered by their foes still thronging thick, - 
The gallant keepers of the wood, the men 
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Of Hanorer and Nassau, slow retire; 

And through the open fields, beside the wood, 

Fresh foes unchecked are swiftly pressing on. 

But short the triumph; see! the fiery charge 
Of British Guards, has forced the victors back 
From their brief conquest; and the plunging fire 
From Bull's van-posted battery, deadly shells 
Scattering dismay around, have clear'd the fields; 
And all within the limits is regained. 

Once more assaulting forces storm the wood, 
Urged onwards by fresh columns from behind, 
Still pressing forward, , though the galling fire 
Of Cleeves and Bolton gives them pause awhile; 
These vex the fiont; while on the Western side 
Another troop steals on, intent to find 
Some opening undefended ; once again 
Before the thickening storm, from tree to tree. 
Disputing every step, the Guards fall back : 
The friendly hay-rick yields them breathing-space; 
The orchard-trees give shelter man by man. 
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Now, qnickly following on the vantage gain'd, 
The enemy deems the prize within his grasp; 
*One fence to clear, and all will be our own;' 
So thought they, and nish'd forward at the charge, 
Leapt through the hedge — but here their course was stay'd: 
No foe was seen; but sudden bolts of death 
Laid low the leaders of their line; and those 
Who followed saw before them, unawares, 
A little fortress, wall and battlement. 
And frequent loop-hole, rife with musketry : 
And e'en the bravest quail'd before that sight; 
Like men who bent on chase of flying deer. 
Come suddenly on the lion in his den. 

For Wellington, whose prescient eye foresaw. 
That here the storm of war would earliest break. 
Had counserd well to meet it; all the night 
Till break of day, the busy hammers rang, 
And plank and platform rear'd against the wall, 
That wall too pierced, and crenellate above. 
Made this the vantage-ooign of all his line. 
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While thus they stood dismayed, and on their rear 
Fresh masses still came thronging through the wood ; 
Once more the roaring howitzers launched forth 
Death-dealing shells among them; and once more 
The light and nimble guardsmen darted forth, — 
Young soldiers running in that perilous game, 
As late they ran in English cricket-field — 
And well-nigh won the wood; but likie the men 
Who see their harvests threatened by the sea, 
And strive in vain to check the swelling tide, 
Again they yield to numbers ; flying not. 
But fighting backwards, selling ground for life : 
At last, their sheltering hay-rick all in flames, 
The enemy pressing round them, swiffc tiiey rush 
To the great gate that fronts the British height. 
And entering, shut, and bar it as they can. 
With all that offers readiest on the spot. 

In vain; the dam is burst; the wave breaks in; 
The foe has won his entrance; now the fight 
That raged so long without, flames fierce within ; 
From every covert pours the deadly fire 
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From hands that know no yielding; and again 
The Guards are rushing forth to open fight; 
They struggle for the mastery, hand to hand; 
Last, by main strength of arm, and firm resolve. 
Five men, of differing rank, but one in heart, 
Macdonell, Wyndham, Harvey, Graham, Gooch, 
Forced back the gate, and stemmed the rushing tide, 
And closed it in their face; — ^and those within, 
The gallant leaders of the desperate strife, 
Paid quickly for their daring with their lives. 

Let Woodford tell what followed; he was there; 
And he still lives; how, baffled thus, the foe 
With daring onset, mid higb-standing com, 
Vex'd man and horse of Smith's artillery; 
While others, stealing on the Eastern side. 
And joining those who press'd the orchard-front. 
Drove Saltoun and his Guards from tree to tree; 
And how the watchful eye of Wellington 
Met each fresh move with fresh and swift defence; 
How Woodford with his Coldstream fiercely charged 
And broke the bold assailants on the right. 
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And tlirew himself within the fortress Hnes : 

And Saltoun, strengthened, clear'd his ground once more, 

The Scottish Guardsmen sweeping all the left. 

Thus two long hours of mortal conflict pass; 
And still Macdonell bides in Hougoumont. 



While thus the fight bums furious in the vale, 
Above, on either ridge, flash sudden gleams; 
The flame of battle runs along the lines; 
And quick replying thunders vex the air, 
Till scarce an interval of rest remains ; 
And all below is wrapt in rolling clouds. 

And now with higher aim, and heavier force, 
The Prince of Moskwa, bravest of the brave. 
Prepares to pierce the centre of the line, 
And seize the road. Count d' Erlon, tried of old 
In many a field of Italy and Spain, 
With more than myriad host of infantry, 
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With half the steel-clad horse of EellennanD, 
Advances to the ridge half o'er the vale; 
And in his front, commanding half the line 
Of Wellington, his dread artillery. 

NiEY stood prepared, and waited for the word 
From his great leader's lips; but ere that word 
Was spoken, there appeared a little cloud. 
Like a man's hand, far off, upon the right: 
Napoleon saw, and look'd again; and bade 
His marshals and his staff scan warily 
That cloud mysterious; some declared 'twas nought 
But trees ; while others deem'd it, troops on march ; 
Soult said, ''tis Grouchy joining on our flank'; 
One, keen of eye, beside Napoleon, cried : 
'I see the Prussian colours'; then the face 
Of the great Emperor grew pale as death; 
As if the ghost of injured Josephine 
Had come, as JaHa came on Pompey's sleep. 
Embittering war's reverse by cutting words; 
*With thy first love thy strength is gone from thee.' 
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That cloud is destined, like the Pillar-cloud, 
A light to Israel, dark to Egypt's host. 
To turn the balance of the doubtful day; 
'Tis Bulow, foremost of the Prussian march; 
And Wellington now deems him near at hand, 
And cheers his line for struggles soon to come. 

Time presses now; the morning hours are lost; 
These English must be crushed ere Blucher come; 
The word is given; and o'er the ridge are seen 
The heads of d'Erlon's columns; down they move 
In serried masses, shoutmg for the strife; 
While o'er their heads the deadly thunderbolts. 
Dread messengers of doom, prepare their way. 

*Aye' said the British Chief *this is the game 
* He loves to play ; he thinks to make a chasm 
'Eight in our centre with his hundred guns, 
'And then to plant his forces in the chasm; 
'Well! let him try; it shall not serve him here; 
' He shall find hearts that care not for his guns.' 
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So bidding all keep close behind the crest, 
He let the roaring cannon speed their bolts, 
Above his ranks, all harmless to the rear: 
Save where a wavering line stands fall in range, 
Upon the outward slope — ^why posted there. 
Bight in the hottest of the battle's front, 
Let others tell, I know not. — On they come; 
The vale is past; they mount the hill, like clouds 
That sweep the mountain-side with moving shade; 
Four colonms strong and deep: one leftward bends 
Across the road, and laps round Haye la Sainte, 
Assaulting and provoking quick reply; the rest 
Move forward, throwing forth their skirmishers, 
As the light spray that flies before the wave; 
And either front glows warm with answering fire. 

Early that mom, while spying out his foes, 
And measuring strength with strength. Napoleon ask'd, 
* Where are the troops of Picton?^ — Near the road. 
Commanding all the centre of the slope. 
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The post of peril, and of glory, his, 

By right of never-yielding hardihood. 

Full on his front the central colmnns move; 

The roaring thunders of the cannon cease; 

The drums are beating for the charge; and loud, 

And louder still the shouts of onset come; 

For now they near the crest. Here Picton's eye 

Was watching every step; he held his men 

All eager for the onset; few were they 

Against so many; relics of the day, 

The glorious deadly day of Quatre-Bras, 

When d'Erlon's men march'd to and fro, unscathed; 

Thin was his line, two deep, with ncf reserve 

To help in time of peril; fearful odds 

It seem'd, three thousand to thirteen; but well 

He knew their steadfast hearts; and as the foe 

Appeared above the ridge, he brought them up, 

Three fighting regiments of Kempt*s brigade. 

And with sharp volley smiting the first ranks, 

Ere they could open for a wider front, 
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He gave the word to charge; and through the hedge 

They burst with a loud cheer, and forming quick 

Their broken line, with leveVd bayonets. 

On rushing with the speed of sudden death, 

They pierced the stagger'd column, broke its strength. 

And bore it backward down the slope again. 

But that proud sight their leader never saw. 
For while he cheer'd them on with voice and hand, 
His word of onset ringing in their ears, 
Above the din of strife; a deadly bolt 
Pierced that bold forehead, fronting to the foe; 
He reel'd upon his horse — ^but ere he fell, 
Brave Tyler, ever at his leader's side. 
Lifted him down, and laid beneath a tree; 
Then rush'd to battle to avenge his fall. 

Meanwhile the leftward troops of d'Erlon's line 
Are pressing Haye la Sainte; and Baring's men. 
Outnumbered, slow retire to sheltering walls; 
Till strengthened by the men of Luneburg, 
Sent timely to their aid by Wellington, 
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They sally forth, to win the ground they lost: 

Brief hope I fresh foes are close npon their front, 

The upward charging horse of Kellermann; 

Ere they can form, or flee to safer ground. 

The swift-pursuing cloud of cavalry 

Has caught, and crushed, or scatter*d all their ranks, 

And captive droops the flag of Luneburg; 

The remnant join the litUe garrison, 

Within the leaguer'd walls of Haye la Sainte. 

But when the Chief of England's cavalry. 
The gallant Uxbridge, saw on d'Erlon's left 
The steel-clad horsemen form*d in proud array; 
And all the vale as far as Papelotte, 
Fiird with his moving mass of infantry; 
His soul was fired; for now, in open field, 
(Far better than when two days since he tum'd 
On those who strove to harass his retreat, 
Across the narrow bridge of strait Genappe) 
The French should feel his prowess. 
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Swift be sped 
To noble Somerset, and Ponsonby, 
And summoned all their squadrons to the charge; 
And he, to rouse their spirit to fiill height, 
Rode foremost of front line, and shared with them 
The peril and the glory of the day. 

Then as the leading horsemen cleared the ridge. 
All dazzling in their panoply of steel, 
And thonght to dash upon the British squares, 
As they had cmsh'd the men of Luneburg; 
He raised his sword, and gave the welcome word ; 
The clear-yoiced trumpets spoke along the line. 
And all rush'd forward like the rolling wave. 

Dire was the shock of those two meeting lines. 
As when two ocean-tides at highest flood 
Meet in mid-channel; horse was wedged with horse, 
Man clash'd with man; a thousand bumish'd blades 
Gleam'd high in air, again descending swift 
In strokes that clefb the limb, and reft the life; 
And wounded chargers, freed from rider's weight, 
BearM, plunged, and staggered in that troubled sea. 
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How shall tliey part ? awhile right gallantly 
The Lilies braved the Lion ; banners crossed 
In waving tumult; and emblazoned there 
The victories of old, " Peninsula," 
" Marengo," " Friedland," met amid the fray ; 
At length, o'erpower'd, the steel-clad wamors yield; 
Unwilling trumpets sound the quick retreat ; 
And all have vanish'd o'er the ridge again. 



But on the left of Somerset's brigade, 
^The deep-sunk road of Wavre broke the charge 
On either side; and down the shelving banks. 
And through the hollow way, the Cuirassiers, 
All hotly foUow'd by Life-Guardsmen, fled 
In race tumultuous; till they cross'd the road, 
(Just where the Rifles held their sandy knoll,) 
And mingled with the fray, where Picton's men 
Were charging down the hill with conquering shouts. 

But there they rein'd their steeds, and tum'd and fought, 
Each man with his pursuer, hand to hand; 
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There valorous deeds were done in single fight, 

Eecalling ancient days of chivalry; 

Still the Life-Gaards-men tell around their fires, 

How 8haw with his own sword nine warriors slew; 

And how, unharm'd by any foeman*s blade, 

He fell at last by carbine's deadly aim. 

Now further still to left, brave Ponsonby 
Stood ready; his brigade not vainly named 
The Union, for three kingdoms here were met; 
The English Boyals, with the Scottish Greys, 
And Irish Lmiskillings : in his front 
Were Alix and Marcognet, mounting fast 
With shouts of triumph; but between the lines 
Pack's Highlanders stood waiting for the foe. 

Now anxious well to time his line's advance. 
Close by the hedge in front watch'd Ponsonby, 
And at the favouring moment waved his plume; 
And in their Union charged the Kingdoms Three. 

Scarce had the Highlanders, at shortest range, 
Eetum'd Marcognet's fire; with level'd steel 
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Eipe for the charge; when thundering in their rear 
Came the Scots Greys; and opening quick their files, 
As best they might, they gave the horsemen way; 
But some who brook'd not such delay, nor loved 
To see the battle won by other hands, 
Held on their stirrups as they trotted through. 
And with them fell upon the startled mass; 
' Scotland for ever P was their battle-cry ; 
With Scotland's pibroch sounding in the midst: 
Short strife was there; the downward-rushing wave 
Whelm'd in its bosom, as it swept along. 
The close-pent column; dashing some to earth, 
Some hurrying forward, powerless to strike. 
Till all the ranks were rent with wild turmoil. 

Full in the centre of that heaving sea, 
Gleam'd bright the Eagle of the Forty-fifth; 
' Invincibles,' men named them ; never yet 
Had they been foil'd in battle; on the folds 
That waved beneath shone many a storied name, 
Wagram, and Eylau, Jena, Austerlitz; 
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Girt with a sacred band it moved on high, 
The oriflamme of fight. Brave Ewart saw, 
And in his heart resolved; and dashing on, 
By strength of arm and skill of hand, he won, 
And back to Bruxelles bore the glittering prize. 

On! Gallant Greys! Napoleon marks joor work, 
And sternly praises with a warrior's joy : 
^ See how they travair; but he threatens ill; 
On ! terrible Greys ! but not too far ! 

They leave 
The Highlanders to gather to the rear 
The captives, all disarmed; then downward still 
In wild career, as rolls the avalanche, 
Mix'd with the flying crowd, they rush, and fall 
FuU on Marcognet's column of support. 
And crush his last battalions, like the first. 

The troops of Alix, mounting o'er the ridge. 
With joyous shouts, like men who win a post. 
Met England's Eoyals, charging up the slope; 
(The rightmost of the line of Ponsonby:) 
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Then all their shouts were still'd; they had not thought 
To meet with horsemen there; no time was then 
To give the greeting fit for cavalry; 
They threw a scattering fire, then tum'd and fled 
Back o'er the ridge ; but ere they reach' d the fence, 
Meeting their rear still pressing forwards, heard 
And felt the trampling of too swift pursuit, 
And roU'd in tumult helpless down the hill. 
An Eagle shone amid that flying crowd, 
Gift of Napoleon's Austrian bride; a guard 
Form'd hastily round; but ere they could attain 
The shelter of their succouring column, Clark 
Eight-shouldering forward with his squadron, smote 
The standard-bearer to the death ; and saw • 
The standard fall upon his charger's neck. 
* O break it not,' cried Stiles, who caught the flag, 
And gave it to his Captain; * break it not'; 
For Clark was fain to thrust the golden bird. 
For safety, in his breast: so all entire. 
Eagle and colour, to the rear were borne. 
To cheer the fainting hopes of Belgian hearts. 
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Where is that succouring column? downward borne 
Bj their own flying comrades, and the weight 
Of England's charge, and broken with dismay 
By fresh disasters seen upon their right, 
They rush disorder*d to the valley's foot. 

For close upon their right, few minutes since. 
The central squadrons of the Union line, 
The Inniskillings, fired with rivalry 
Of Scots and English, conquering left and right. 
Came downward charging, with their wild Hurrah! 
And at their fullest speed, with crushing weight. 
On the rear right of Alix fiercely fell. 

Then Erin had her hour, and clefb and drove 
The yielding jnass ; but where it yielded, spared : 
And as the reaper lifts the beaten com 
That droops to earth, and fills his arm with sheaves; 
The victors reap, unharm'd, their fallen foes, 
And sweep a goodly harvest to the rear. 

Thus did one hour behold the proud advance. 
The wreck, of d'Erlon*s columns; not for lack 
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Of valour, but of skill and leadership : 
Strong for assault, but helpless to resist; 
Without one troop of horse to guard their march; 
A ready prey for daring cavalry. 

Now all *twixt Papelotte and Haye la Sainte 
"Was fiird with wild confusion ; horse and foot 
Mingled together; combats hand to hand; 
Battalions bending to the furious storm; 
Shouts for the mastery; cries of vanquished men 
Asking for life; War's revel raging high: 
And here and there, amid the battle's wreck. 
The horses that had lost the guiding hand 
Champ'd the green com, unmindful of the din; 
But, when fresh troops came charging, form'd in line, 
And rush'd with empty saddles to the fray; 
While others, weary of their wounded life, 
Convulsive paw'd the ground, and strove to die. 

Oh ! had the conquerors known their time to hold, 
And spare their panting steeds ! but on they sweep 
In mad career, all heedless of the cries 
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Of captains, and the rallying tmmpet-call : 
Brave Uxbridge looks around for his supports; 
But they haye swept far onwards. 

At the foot 

Of that destructive ridge, with cannon crown'd, 

Where the road piercing made a hollow way. 
Choked with the flying mass — ^the Cuirassiers 
Tum'd round on their pursuers, face to face, 
And each man fought his foe; till from the hill 
Sharp musketry drove back the British horse : 
One only, 'twas the Duke's own regiment. 
The Royal Blues, had kept their order'd line; 
On their close squadrons rallying, Somerset 
Drew back his horsemen from that wild pursuit. 

But on the left, straight up the enemy's hill. 
Rode a mix'd multitude of both brigades; 
The King's Dragoons, the Second Life, the Greys, 
Royals and Inniskillings ; on they press; 
They crown the ridge; and wheeling sharp to left. 
Dash on the guns that raked the British line, 
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And spare not man, nor horse. 

Too daring feat I 
Too quickly doom'd to vengeance : now are seen 
The pennons of French Lancers bearing down; 
Fresh, strong, and well-array'd : no hope was then, 
But in swift flight ; and none could swiftly fly ; 
For every horse was spent, and the soft ground 
Of the soak'd fields betray'd each foundering step. 

FuU half their strength the Union lost that hour; 
There fell, to rise no more, brave Hamilton, 
Conmiander of the Greys; far o'er the ridge 
Men said they saw him last: and Fuller fell, 
Leading the King's Dragoons; and he, the Chief, 
Who in his breast Kose, Thistle, Shamrock, bore. 
Chief of that threefold Union, Ponsonby; 
Well-proved in Spanish fields, and loved of all; 
Li vain he strove to check that wild career; 
In vain his charger strove to save his lord, 
'Mid the deep furrows of a new-plough'd field; 
His last thoughts turning to his wife and home. 
Pierced with lance-thrusts, he breathed his soul away. 
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And worse had been the issue of that hour, 
And few had lived; but in their sorest need, 
His help too long delayed by hindering ground, 
Full on the Lancers' flank came Vandeleur : 
His Twelfth — the Prince's plume and Bising Sun — 
Pierced the last column of Marcognet's foot; 
Then with their comrades of the Light Sixteenth, 
In one strong line they roU'd the lancers down, 
And saved the remnant of the daring Greys. 

No time nor truce was then for either host 
To tend their wounded, or remove their dead: 

'Tis said, that some who lay upon the field, 
Sore smitten, but yet living — say no morel — 
Let such things be forgotten, but good deeds 
Of Chivalry and mercy never die: 
One lived to tell, the younger Ponsonby, 
How wounded in both arms, the sword and rein 
Dropt from his palsied hands; how borne away 
By his ungovem'd charger up the hill, 
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All helpless on that fatal ridge he fell : 
And while he lay and hied, a kindly hand, 
Foeman, hut friend in time of need, applied 
The life-restoring cordial to his lips, 
And placed a pillow for his drooping head. 

Now sad at heart the Marshal crossed the vale; 
And sad at heart, behind the sheltering ridge, 
Count d*Erlon gathered up his shattered force; 
And told his loss; by thousands swept away; 
By thousands dead, or dying; captains lost; 
Lost eagles; guns disabled; ruin'd hopes. 

But on th' opposing ridge, a goodly sight 
Was seen by either host; for Wellington, 
Girt with a gallant band of warrior-chiefs, 
Companions of his early glorious fights. 
Princes and ministers of Powers allied, 
Bides forth with joy, and lifts his plume on high. 
To greet brave Uxbridge and his horsemen home : 
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Loud shouts of glad aodaim rent all the air. 
Far sounding o'er the rale; heart-stirring cheers, 
Cheers for the Household, for the Union cheers; 
But nonght so moyed the British Ghiyalry, 
As that brief word from their great Captain's lips, 
With the right hand of welcome to their Chief, 

UXBBIBOE, WELL DONE ! 



Then Tyler tom'd aside 
From all that band of living conquerors. 
From all the greetings of that joyous hour, 
And sought, with two loyed comrades of his chief. 
The sad still spot, where Pigton, calm in death, 
Alone with glory, lay beneath his tree. 

Then were they first aware he bore a wound, 
Of two days mnce, a liyid galling wound, 
Untended saye by rude appliances; 
Which, had his soul been made of stuff less stem, 
Might well have stay'd him from this second field. 
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All sudden and unlook'd for to his men 
Came that death-stroke; but not to him who died; 
His heart had long foreseen it. When the call 
To join his ancient leader drew him forth, 
(For he had promised that in time of need 
His arm should not be wanting) leaving home, 
When near the borders of his native Wales, 
He, passing by a church and open grave, 
Leapt suddenly in, and measuring with his length 
That narrow cell, said ' Buch a place as this 
*Will soon be all that I shall want on earth.' 

His men will still rush on, and evermore 
Bemember him, when battle rages fierce; 
And deem they hear his rough but hearty cheer, 
^ Come on ! brave ragged rascals.' He is faU'n ; 
Fairn — ^but to rise again in after wars, 
In many a soldier from the hills of Wales; 
Who knowing how he lived, and how he died, 
Will gladly yield up life for victory. 
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How fares the while the long-rext garrison 
In Hougoumont? Still sorely vext; for still 
Both Foy and Jerome pour their thousands down; 
Some raining bullets on the fortress-wall, 
Some venturing fresh assaults on either flank, 
Still meeting swift repulse ; — and every hour 
Fresh companies of guardsmen from the ridge 
Eecmit the thinn'd defenders; — few return: 
The living stream flows down from either hill, 
Then sinks engulfd in eariii. Brave Saltoun's Guards 
Have dwindled to an handful; yet with these 
AU undismayed he holds the hollow way 
Behind his orchard; till relieved at last, 
From three long hours of instant watch and toil. 
By Hepburn's fresh battalion. Then once more, 
With one strong rush the orchard is their own. 
E'en to the southern-bounding hedge.- 

And now 
Napoleon, chafing under long delays, 
Large forces wasted in the bootless strife, 
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Bids plunging fire-balls wrap the place in flame, 
The deadliest foe of all. What tongue can tell 
The horrors of that hour^ where none might move, 
From his allotted post, to help and save 
The helpless wounded from the raging fire! 

* Oh ! for that Power which saved the Hebrew youths 
*In the red furnace'! Mercy heard the cry; 
While some, unmurmuring, clasp'd their hands in prayer, 
And past away like martyrs to their crown; 
Some fell asleep, unconscious painless sleep, 
'Mid dreams of rushing waters; others saw 
Within the little chapel, where they lay, 
The flames just entering kiss the Saviour's feet. 
And there, uncheck'd by mortal hand, die down. 



But not the raging flame, nor stifling heat. 
Avail to quell that steadfast garrison; 
Though all within, and all around their walls 
Is fiU'd with death; the living guard their dead. 
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None knows one moment whether life or death 
The next shall bring; for life or death they stand, 
Each on himself relying, as if all 
The battle rested on his single arm. 

Thus two hours more of deadly conflict pass, 
And still Macdonell bides in Hougoumont. 

Now, with fresh fury charged, the cannons roar 
From either height; the oldest warriors said, 
Never did such continuous thunder-peals 
Shake heaven and earth: and now with truer aim 
That iron storm sweeps o'er the British ridge, 
Bending the patient ranks that lie behind : 
While shells infernal, bursting in their fall, 
'Mid the down-lying colunms havoc spread; 
Or plunging in soft earth, break forth again. 
Like the long-pent volcano, scattering death. 

* Good practice that,' said Wellington, unmoved, 
When the round shot came crashing through his elm, 
* They did not use to fire so tvell in Spain,' 
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He saw his faithful Fitzroy Somerset 
Reft of right arm, while watching by his side; 
He saw his friend of youth, De Lancy bold, 
Hurl'd by the rushing of a cannon-shot 
Sheer o'er his horse's head, and dash'd to earth 
Prone on his face, re-bounding where he fell; 
Yet sent him from the field, with hope of life: 
Brave Gordon pray'd him not to venture thus 
His precious life — ^the life of all his host — 
Then fell beside him, smitten with death-wound. 
And all around him, staff and orderly, 
Have felt the storm; swift death, or stricken limb. 
Or steed disabled, thin the gallant band; 
His own brave chesnut, at the rushing whiz, 
So sharp and shrill, uneasy paws the groimd.; 
And * let us part a little^ he cries, * we make 
* Too good a mark for their artillery' 

Then oft the Chief would move along his lines. 
And speak awhile with officers and men, 
In homely phrase; ^ Hard pounding, gentlemen, 
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< But who will pound the longest ? ' and when some 

Pointing to weak battalions, shook the head, 

And questioned of retiring ; * Never fear I ' 

He calmlj said, * We''ll win this battle yet ;' 

And when brave hearts, that could not bear to see 

Their ranks all idly wasting under fire, 

» 
As melts the snow-drift smitten by the sun, 

Pray'd him to lead them on; ^ Not yet my lads, 

* A little while, and you shall have your tum,^ 

Once too when word was brought him, that the guns 
Near on his right, were levePd on the spot, 
Where stood Napoleon, planning fresh assault; 
Quick, stem, he answer'd, * No ! Fll none of that ; 
^^Tis not the work of leaders in the field 

* To fire upon each other ; tell him, No I 

Why do the thunders of the cannon cease? 
— The awful calm that goes before the storm; 
For now the gallant cavalry of France, 
In all their glory, helm and cuirass bright. 
Are moving to the front; and bugles ring^ 
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Sharp notes that stir the blood of man and horse 
To deeds of daring; down the slope they pour 
In proud array, and fill the vale below. 
There rides Count Milhaud, with his Cuirassiers, 
Bright steel on breast, dark horse-hair plume above; 
Then, light and swift, Lefebvre-Desnouette, 
Red Lancers of the Guard, with fluttering flags. 
Chasseurs Imperial, dight with green and gold; 
Twice twenty squadrons, in three glorious lines; 
And with them Ney, the bravest of the brave: 
Till all the fields where waving com had been. 
Between the eastern road and Hougoumont, 
Are waving now with pennon and with crest, 
On-rolKng like the ocean-waves. And lo ! 
Bright flashes sudden gleam along the ridge. 
Mid wreathing smoke, and the quick-following peal ; 
And o'er their heads the death-bolts speed their way 
To that opposing line, where now the word 
Runs through the ranks 'Prepare for cavalry!' 
So fierce that iron hail, so searching true 
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The range, that they who felt it long'd to see 

Their enemy on the hill; and all too slow 

Seem'd his brief passage o'er the vale between; 

For as the minntes sped, each with it bore 

Some brave ones from their post, and rents were made, 

And fast and frequent came the cry — ' Close up.' 

^ Poor Cooke! he's gone!'* so moum'd the Grenadiers; 
A ball rebounding struck his shoulder-blade, 
And hurl'd him from his square, and cast him down; 
But one of hopeful heart, who loved him well, 
Allix, his brother captain, went to see. 
And found him stunn'd, but living; raised him up, 
Set him on horse, and sent him from the field. 
Safe from the trampling hoofs, which else had soon 
Crush'd out, and quench'd, the feeble spark of life. 

Welcome the crests and pennons on the hill! 
Welcome the gleam of sabre and of lance! 
That iron hail hath ceased. Now opening quick 
Each square gives passage to the cannoniers, 
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Flymg in haste before the surging wave, 
Ere yet its breaking whelm them; there awhile 
Within the hollow of each bristling square, 
Or crouching ^neath the foremost bayonets, 
They take their welcome refuge, and are safe. 

For every square was like a castle-keep, 
With banners floating proud and confident. 
And warders watching for the coming foe. 
And living walls for stone ; within those walls 
The Leader throws himself, and cheers his men, 
By his own cheerful looks, and kuidly words; 

* NoWy Ninety-fifth^ stand ftist ! We wont he heat ; 

* What would they say in England?^ — ^ Fear not, Sir, 

* We know our duty,'' And he feels secure. 
As if within deep-moated fortress-walls. 

Now with loud shouts the horsemen win the line 
Of cannon, that made havoc in their ranks 
Advancing up the hill; now rushing on 
^o greater glory, on those living walls. 
And through the intervals of square and square. 
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Pour, fierce and fearless as the billowy sea, 

The cavalry of France; with swelling tide 

Surrounding and concealing all the rocks 

That split their squadrons; yet those rocks stand fast, 

Those waves no inlet find; but evennore, 

As on they rush, their currents turn aside. 

So fixt those living walls, so terrible 

Those fronts of steel, out-breathing wounds and death. 

Then all along the bridge of war were seen 
Eiders unhorsed and horses riderless; 

And mid the fitful peals of musketry ( 

Was heard the charger's shrill and tremulous voice, | 

Calling his lost companions of the fight. 
And scared with his own freedom from the rein. 

Meanwhile Napoleon chafed — * Why bide they thus ? 

* Surrounded so, and press'd on every side, 

* Their guns all taken, their position won, 
' By all the rules of war they ought to yield, 

* Lost is the battle/ 

But they knew it not; 
One only rule they knew; there fast to stand, 
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And liold the ground against whatever came, 
Until their leader gave the word to move. 

And there they stood, or knelt, and looked the foe 
Full in the face as often as he charged, 
Like men who meant to win ihe fight at last. 

Once more the trumpet sounds to charge ! but now 
The ground is thick with dead and dying steeds; 
Their path lies over dead and dying men; 
Their squadrons intermingled hopelessly; 
Weaker and wearier every fresh assault; 
And as they pass beypnd the chequer'd squares, 
In dim disorder, Uxbridge sounds the charge I 
And forward rushing in their bright array 
British and German squadrons sweep the field, 
And drive the many-tangled multitude. 
Yet here and there resisting to the death, 
And send them swiftly o'er the ridge again. 

Then rose from every square a thrilling cheer; 
And joyous greetings pa8S*d from man to man; 
To see the host, that came with swelling flood, 
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Like the spent wave retreating. Then the squares 
Open'd again, and forth the gunners rush'd, 
And launched their bolts upon the flying foe. 

But one there was who scom'd inglorious flight, 
Nor let those iron thunderbolts pursue 
The warriors of his leading: near the guns 
He rein'd his charger, waved his sword on high, 
And threatened death to all who ventured near; 
There a brief space, enough to save his men. 
Enough to win the crown for rescued life 
Of others, by the offering of his own, 
He held his post; then died a soldier^s death, 
Wearing his crown, and honour'd by his foes: 
Would that my lay were hallow'd by his name! 

Again those gallant squadrons mount the ridge. 
After brief respite in the vale below; 
But warier now, one half assault the squares. 
Half keep their ordered line; now once again 
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0*er all the death-strewii field the trial comes, 
Of dashing valour matched by patient strength, 
The rolling breaker, and the steadfast rock: 
Again the chequered squares throw back the waves, 
Recoiling, raging, eddying to and fro, 
In ever-mingling currents, brokenly. 

Then oftimes would some fiery spirit rush 
Alone and reckless on the bristling edge. 
Tempting the face to squander precious fire. 
And make the charge a safer enterprise; 
But all too wary for such wiles were they, 
And kept their wrath until the squadrons came 
Close to the front full charging; then they gave 
A volley such as made them reel away. 
And broke their wave, and roll'd it right and left, 
And strew'd the ground afresh with dying men. 

Five times did dauntless Ney renew the fight; 
Napoleon gave him all his cavalry; 
Guyot, with all his squadrons of the Guard, 
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And all the steel-clad corps of KellermanD) 
Famed for the charge that tum*d Marengo^s day, 
The day of battle lost, and won again. 

Once more the shout of triumph on the ridge, 
The barren triumph of deserted guns; 
Once more the daring charge, the sidelong swerve, 
And all the wild careering round the squares; 
Once more, the leaders prodigal of life : 
Till wearied out at last with fruitless strife, 
Thinn'd front and flank, by ever-crossing fires. 
Crushed by the deadly aim of Bolton's guns. 
Swept back by Somerset's and Domberg's charge. 
Their spirit fails them, and they come no more. 

While thus the battle of the waves and rocks 
For three long hours was raging on the height, 
More and more hotly prest in Haye la Sainte 
Brave Baring, with his German legion true. 
Still holds his own; still Carey, Groeme, and Frank, 
Each in his quarter, foil their thronging foes. 
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Repair the breaches, quench the raging flames, 
Meeting each fresh assault with fresh device. 

But hard the struggle; there no fortress-wall, 
With battlement and platform fitted well^ 
Their workmen had been called away at night, 
To arm the stronger fort of Hougoumont; 
The very door, that closed their sheltering bam. 
By wet and weary soldiers was consumed. 
To feed the fire that warmed their- midnight meal; 
But, worst of all, the soldier's life and strength. 
The means of saving life by others' death. 
Wasted and fail'd;— once — twice — and once again, 
Did Baring send his urgent messengers; 
Fresh succours came of men; but no supply 
Of what his hungering rifles needed most: 
None knew where lay the fault; but Wellington, 
As ever, sparing others, not himself, 
Took all the blame; '/ should have thought of that, 
* But in the heat and hurry of the day 
*/ could not take in all,' 
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So foird at last, 
Brave Baring with his remnant of brave men, 
Wounded, bnt still resisting, leave the place, 
And join the line. Now with exnlting shouts 
The foemen swarming seize the conquered post; 
And what had been a strength, becomes henceforth 
A thorn to vex the side of Wellington. 

Those conquering shouts far sounding o'er the vale 
Roused all the weary host round Hougoumont 
To fresh and furious strife; again the fight 
Within the orchard, wavering to and fro. 
From hedge in front to hollow way behind ; 
But still the dauntless hearts of British Guards, 
The loopholed walls, the guarded battlements, 
Defied all comers, held the fortress safe. 

And when the Prussian Baron, charged to keep 
Unfailing intercourse between the camps 
Of Wellington and Blucher, joins the Duke, 
Where, near his tree, he scans the changefal field. 
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The Duke cries proudly, pointing with his glass, 
* You see, Macdonell still holds HougoumonU^ 

Thus all those hours, from noon till now the day 
Was verging to its close, the battle raged 
Unceasingly; and yet no sign appeared 
Of victory, or defeat, on either side: 
It seem'd that Death, the common foe of all, 
Should be the only Conqueror that day; 
As if each host should sullenly hold at night 
The post that each had held at morning's dawn; 
And that the field that lay between should be 
Like to that valley, which the Prophet saw 
In vision by the bank of Chebar's stream. 
The dreadful open valley, fill'd with bones, 
And there were very many, very diy. 

Brave Ney, so foil'd with all his cavalry. 
Sent to Napoleon, pressing urgently, 
For foot battalions ; — fretful was the Chief, 
The day's disasters clouding o'er his brow. 
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New dangers hourly threatening on his flank; 

*" Where would he have me find them ? does he think 

^ That I can call up soldiers from the ground?^ 

And oftimes while the long mid-snmmer day 
Wore heavily on, and minutes seem'd like hours, 
For greatness of the deeds that mark'd their flight, 
For greatness of the issues hanging on them ; 
Ofbimes the British Leader watched the hour, 
And wish'd that Blucher, or the night, would come. 

And more than once there came a pressing call 
For fresh supports to weak battalions, thinn'd 
By that unceasing fire; but */ have none^ 
He answer'd; ^he and /, and every man, 
* Must keep the ground we stand on, till we die^ 

And when his dearest friend in battles ask'd, 
*And should you fall, what orders would you leave? 
^ Hold fast this ground, and hide in Hougoumont' 

And now, perchance, he wish'd a word might bring 
Those fresh battalions in his time of need, 
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Which, posted far away for caution's sake, 
Watch'd lest the foe should turn his right, and seize 
The western road to Bruxelles; all the day 
They held their post, and neither horseman came, 
Nor voice of cannon told them of the fight; . 
Though here ('tis said), in England, anxious ears 
Caught faint and fitful, on the varying breeze, 
The battle-thunder borne across the sea. 

And where was Blucher? toiling on his way, 
His weary way from Wavre; since the time 
When first Napoleon spied that little cloud 
Above Saint Lambert, he had laboured on, 
Through yielding sand, and through the strait defile, 
Where confluent streams from hills on either side 
Had deepened all the tracks with mire and sludge. 

Right manfully his gunners fought their way. 
Winning each step by toil and strength of limb: 
But more than once they cried in sheer despair, 
* We can no further go — nor horse nor man 
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* Can bring our cannon through the pass ' — but he, 
Whose name was ever ' Forwards,' answer'd quick, 

' We must, my lads, for I have pledged my word, 

*To be with Wellington, ere day decline; 

' You would not have me fail in time of. need. 

* Another pull I and we are through the worst, 

< And victory waits us — ^hark I the fight grows fierce, 

* Once more ! she moves again I now roll her on.' 

Thus cheering all along the labouring line, 
The noble veteran, reckless of himsdf, 
Disdaining other carriage than his horse, 
Forgetful of the rude and perilous fall. 
That in the field of Ligny laid him low, 
While the French cavalry went charging by, 
Moves forward; till they win the Paris Wood, 
Finding no foe to bar their entrance there; 
Then wait, till all their elements of war 
Shall gather into one dark brooding cloud. 

But now he waits no longer; though but half 
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Of Bulow's force is there, iTalf toiling still 
Up the steep valley's side; he hears the guns 
With long deep thunder storming all the line 
Of Wellington; he sees the furious charge, 
The oft-returning tide of cavalry; 
A horseman comes fast-spurring from the Duke, 
To press his speedy joining on the field; 
While, far to left, dark looms Napoleon's Guard, 
In serried columns, eager for the word 
To strike the last great blow. 

^Forwarder he cries; 
And with his cannon opening on the line 
Of Domont's horse, proclaims to friend and foe. 
That he is come to take his part in fight. 

Napoleon hears; he sees that cloud of fear 
Darkening his east horizon; all his flank 
Imperird by fresh foes; while Ney in front 
Is pressing for supplies of infantry : 
What infantry has he to spare for Ney? 
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Gompel'd to succour Domont's yielding line, 
He sends his last battalions, save the Guard, 
To check the daring Prussians, ere they come 
To mar his plan of battle. 

But too late I 
Had Lobau timelier seized the Paris Wood, 
While Blucher struggled through the deep defile 
Of the rain-swollen Lasae, — far other then 
Had been the turning of the scales of war. 

Now all too late he comes; for Bulow's force 
Completed, in strong columns issuing forth, 
With all his guns and all his cavalry, 
Moves down the slopes declining from the wood. 
And forces gallant Lobau, overmatched, 
Out-flank'd on right and left, but every step 
StOl fighting while retreating, Parthian-like, 
Back to the road. And now across that road, 
Hard by Napoleon's post, the Prussian balls 
Are falling 'mid his last reserve, the Quard. 

Marr'd is his plan of battle, utterly; 
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For he had thought to strike with all his Guard 
Full on the weakened line of Wellington, 
And sup in Bruxelles. * When will Grouchy come ? 
' Come soon he must, or Blucher's forward troops 
* Wni seize on Planchenoit, and molest our rear.' 

But Grouchy comes not: and the younger Guard, 
Eight strong battalions, led by brave Duhesme, 
With thrice eight guns, must now prevent the foe, 
And hold the village, till the day is won. 

Meanwhilb the Prince of Moskwa, doom'd to fight 
With weary few, where many fresh have fail'd, 
Combines the remnants of his infantry, 
Gathers the fragments of his gallant horse. 
For one more great assault. Not columns now — 
Past loss has made him wiser — ^spreading clouds 
Of skirmishers, with cavaby behind. 
Shall harass all the line with galling fire. 

From Haye la Sainte, their prize so hardly won. 
They vex the Rifles on their sandy knoll, 
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And force them back; then from their sheltering walls 

In swarms out-spreading wide they sally forth, 

And pour continuous hail on Allan's squares, 

Indenting with sad gaps each forward face. 

^ Form line I' cried Alten to brave Ompteda, 

Impatient of such unrequited loss ; 

Now Ompteda by long experience knew, 

That curtained by that cloud of tirailleurs 

Lay cavalry in wait; but when his Prince 

Eepeated in hot haste the rash command. 

Forthwith he broke his square, advanced in line. 

Drove back the swarm before him; — ^and beheld 

The ambushed line of steel-clad cavalry 

Dash quick as thought on his unguarded flank, 

And crush them utterly; then fell himself, 

A martyr to stem duty's high behest. 

Now all along the line, from Papelotte 
To where the ridge looks down on Hougoumont, 
Fierce pours that broken but continuous storm; 
Fiercest on Maitland's Guards, in square advanced, 
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And Adam's Rifles; but the Leader's eye 
Mark'd how they suffer'd more than they could harm, 
And bade the Guards form line, and drive them down, 
'Tis done — the square re-form'd ; the enemy's horse 
Who thought to take them ere their ranks could close, 
Met fire and steel, and shatter'd swerved away, 
By Colbome roughly greeted as they past. 

And now the end draws nigh; Napoleon deems 
The Prussians check'd, his flank and rear secured; 
Though fierce and ftirious still round Planchenoit church. 
Thrice taken and re-taken, burns the fight; 
He bids his Guard prepare; right welcome came 
That summons to brave souls, who all the day 
Had watch'd inactive, while their comrades fought : 
And when their Emperor cried * All follow me I ' 
Their valour kindled to its highest flame. 

Once more a dreadful lull; the guns are still; 
The Guard is moving I — but athwart that calm 
Of nearer thunders came the far-off roar 
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Deep-rolling of an hundred mouths of fire, 
On all their right, in answering cannonade. 

It troubled all their host; and most of all. 
Napoleon ; but to quell the rising dread 
He sends his horsemen spurring through the field, 
To spread the tidings wish'd for, but not true; 
*'IY5 Grouchy joining battle with our foes J* 

Then while fresh courage breathed from every heart, 
And flash'd from every eye, he gallop'd down 
On his white Persian to the forward ridge, 
Commanding Haye la Sainte: there took his stand. 
And watched his Guard march past. They marvel'd much, 
As each battalion came, to find him there; 
Had he not cried aloud, * All follow me ' ? 
And deep through all their ranks, to the last man. 
Had sped the word, * The Emperor leads us onJ* 
But there he stood, and pointed, as they past 
In martial pride before him, to the height 
That he would have them take, and win the way 
For him )to Bruxelles: there, not wholly screened 
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From harm, but sheltered from the hottest fire, 
He waved them on. 

Far other seen of old, 
At Lodi's bridge, or when at Areola 
He dash'd through all the thickest storm of war, 
A standard in his hand, and won the day; 
Their Leader then, now but their Emperor. 

Yet faithful how they march'd! no faltering step, 
No quailing brow was there; but every man 
Look'd his last look on him for whom they fought, 
As though they sadly said, in passing by. 
Like the doom'd swordsmen of the Flavian shows, 
*Thy Guard salute thee on their way to death.' 

Oh! strange sad sight for Heaven and Earth! to see 
These veteran warriors of an hundred fights, 
Men of Marengo, men of Austerlitz, 
Scar-fuiTow'd brows, and breasts with glory mark'd, 
Comperd to stake their laurels and their lives 
On the frail chance of that last desperate throw ! 
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Yet frail it seem'd not, as they crossed the vale, 
With measured tread, two columns deep and strong; 
With cavalry, to rearward; on their flanks 
Stem Drouot with his dread artiUery; 
And leader of the whole, with voice and sword 
Breathing around his dwn unconquer'd hope, 
Making the hrave yet braver, dauntless Ney. 

Now once again Napoleon's hundred guns 
Blaze forth above his columns ; and again 
British and Germans bide the storm unmoved; 
While Wellington with all his best reserves 
Strengthens the shattered centre; from the right 
No longer prest by foes, he brings the men 
Of Holland and of Brunswick, yet unscathed; 
And from the left, where Ziethen now has joined 
With welcome succour, come the light brigades 
Of Vandeleur's and Vivian's cavalry. 

Still fresh were they; they bad not borne the bnmt 
Of wasting fight ; with dread surprise they saw 
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The central havoc. Where is your hngade? 
Cried Vivian, riding up to Somerset; 
^Here!^ said he, pointing to two squadrons thin, 
The remnant of the morning's two brigades ; 
Then to the field, where men and horses lay 
In death, or hopeless life. 

But now the ridge 
Near Haye la Sainte, and every rising knoll, 
Was cover'd all at once with musketeers, 
And iron hail unceasing thinned the ranks 
Of Kempt and Lambert; there in briefest space 
The Inniskillings-foot lost half their men: 
Then, bolder still, forth from the covering walls 
Field-guns rolPd o'er the hill, and grapes of death 
Shattered the squares of gallant Kielmansegge ; 
'Tis said, one face was wholly blown away. 
And the brave men of Hanover closed in. 
Three sides, where had been four; and all the while 
The rolling drum-beat, sounding to the charge. 
Proclaimed the march of columns close behind. 
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Then came the time of peril; never yet 
So trembling hung the balance; never yet 
So nearly fail'd the centre of the line: 
For now not with one arm alone they come, 
But foot and horse combined, with galling fire 
Of musketry, and cannon at close range; 
In vain did princely Orange lead the men 
Of Nassau to the charge; they fail'd; the Prince 
Was smitten to the shoulder-bone; and now 
Brave Alten sorely wounded left the field; 
Wounded was noble Halkett, who all day 
Had cheer'd his men, and with them braved all deaths; 
In vain the Brunswick columns hastened on 
To fill the perilous gap; for there they met 
A storm of balls, so fierce and merciless, — 
They staggered — and the foe was on their front. 
In strong array, down-bearing— oh ! if then 
The Leader's eye had slumber'd, if his heart 
Had quail'd before that onset, — who shall say? — 
But Wellington spurred forward ! hand and voice, 
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And glance of fire roused every fainting soul, 
And rallied all the line ! 

But once again — 
While Wellington rides oflf to right, to watch 
The coming of the Guard — ^the daring swarm 
Of skirmishers press on, and force the men 
Of Brunswick and of Nassau to the rear, 
Till stopt by the. close files of Vivian's Tenth — 
— Hark ! to the rolling drums ! brave Kielmansegge 
Is rushing to the charge, with Hanover, 
And with the German legion ; Brunswick now 
Encouraged, and the men of Nassau, join 
That forward rush; brave Vivian cheers them on, 
And gallant Shakespeare, all their cavalry 
Strengthening the rear, — Hurrah ! — ^the ridge is won, 
The foe is falling back adown the slope; 
British and German standards crown the height; 
The sorest peril of the day is past. 

Now through the rolling clouds the Chief descries 
The two strong columns marching o'er the vale. 
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While, on his left, unconquer'd d'Erlon still 
Adyances; and on right, ronnd Qongomnont, 
Fields, wood, and road are swarming thick with foes, 
For one more desperate strife. On come the Guard, 
With shouts 80 loud and joyous, all men deem'd 
Full surely that the Emperor led them on. 

It seem'd as if both columns, as they near'd 
The British height, would join their confluent streams. 
Making one torrent irresistible, 
And bear down all before them. 

But their march 
Lay open to the forward batteries 
Of all the right, which raked them flank and front, 
And cleft their ranks, and laid their Generals low; 
There Friant fell, sore smitten; Michel, slain; 
And there was halting, for brief space; but quick 
Keviying to de Moryan's thrilling cry, 
^ Forward 1 still forward!' on they charge again: 
The dauntless Net, his horse kill'd under him, 
Unsheathed his sword, and wayed it o'er his head, 
And led the way on foot. 
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And now they rise 
Above the ridge, and rising seem to grow 
To more than hmnan stature; but there meet 
A fierce and deadly storm from Napier's guns, 
Which drives their skirmishers, and breaks the head 
Of their advancing column ; yet advance 
They must and will : and now, the ridge o'erpast. 
Through the dim veil of smoke no force appears 
To bar their onward march — ^when suddenly 
Scarce fifty paces from their front arose, 
Call'd up by one brief word from Wellington, 
As from the bosom of the earth, a line 
Of British Guards, four-deep, compact and strong; 
And from that line pour'd forth such deadly sleet, 
Three hundred fell at once, to rise no more ; 
Their front was shattered. 

All in vain did Ney, 
Cheer them to face that unrelenting storm ; 
They faced it, but it broke them, while they strove 
To open wider front of answering fire; 
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Disorder grew each moment; some tam'd romid, 
Some fired at random — 

Then spake Wellington, 
^ Charge ! Maitland ! ' then the gallant 8altoan cried, 
' Now'a the time, boys ! ' and with a thrilling cheer 
Forward thej rush, and driye the loosening mass, 
Bent into fragments, o'er the ridge again. 

Those two strong colamns had not join'd in one! 
A brief — ^bnt fatal— distance sever'd them — 
Twelre minates — so the Guards who drove the first. 
And follow'd them along their downward track. 
Were ready for the second. 

Ere they came 
Undaunted by that deep discomfiture, 
Maitland returning formed his line afresh, 
Oblique to their right flank; while on their left 
Decp-furrow'd, as they march'd, by Adam's guns, 
Tlie gallant Colbome wheeVd his regiment, 
His Fifty-second, unsuri)ass'd in arms, 
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Since arms were borne, to make them feel his fire, 
Full on their long-extended flank; in front 
They saw the mouths of Napier's battery. 

Brave veterans ! worthy of a better fate, 
And wiser leaders; what could soldiers do? 
So closely massed, so grasp'd in death^s embrace? 
They did what soldiers could ; they plied their arms, 
Each for himself; they struggled to deploy; 
They faced on Colbome, gave him fire for fire; 
But the strong line of Adam's whole brigade 
Full charging, with three hearty British cheers, 
Quite broke their shattered ranks; and opening out 
They covered all the slope in scattering flight : 
And left upon the field, where they had stood, 
Their column's form and measure sadly traced. 
By dead and dying men. 

Then Wellington, 
Defensive now no longer, gave the word, 
And Adam charged still onwards; that repulse 
Had tum'd the tide of battle ; on they swept, 
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Driving before them all the mingled crowd, 

The flying Gnard, and d'Erlon's fragments, strnck 

With sudden panic dread; for not alone 

The Guard's repulse had spread dismay around, 

But every stiller moment brought the roar 

Of Blucher's cannon; and that false report. 

Of Grouchy's succour, credited no more. 

Now fiird all hearts with deep despair, and rage. 

Still momently the panic terror spread. 
Like some mysterious current, flashing through 
The troops that pressed the British line; the fire 
Slackens; the swarm gives way; the tide is turn'd ; 
And with one mighty backward-streaming ebb, 
Like the great wave that drags the beach away. 
The hosts of France recoil. 

But Wellington— 
Who saw across the vale some squadrons still. 
The remnants of the morning's cavalry. 
In ordered files — with Uxbridge counsel takes; 
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And soon the line of Vivian's light brigade, 
Cheer'd loudly, as they past, by Vandeleur's, 
Is charging down the slope, to strike at once 
Full on that last reserve, ere yet the Guard 
Can rally from their overthrow; ere yet, 
Ney, or Napoleon can recover strength, 
Or rouse brave spirits to a fresh assault. 

But when Napoleon saw his faithful Guard 
So broken in that first assault, he cried 
' Thy are mingled all together ! ' yet he strove 
To rally all the remnants that escaped 
From Maitland's charge; — but looking once again, 
He saw his second column^ like his first, 
Stopt in their course, pursued along the slope; 
And Adam's bayonets in bold advance 
Down-bearing on his post — his face grew pale 
As death; he shook his head for grief, and said; 
* All over now 1 His time to save ourselves J' 

Yet once again his soldier-spirit spake; 
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^Better to die upon the field P but Soult 
Laid hand upon his rein, and led him off 
Within strong square of his own Veteran Guard. 

The British Chief survey'd with eagle eye 
The sudden change that swept across the field; 
The scattered throng of his retreating foes, 
The proud advance of Adams* strong array, 
And Vivian's charge, where Kobert Maimers rode, 
A horseman trained in Belvoir's hunting field, 
Cheering his gallant Tenth, in nobler chase; 
He saw, and felt that now his time was come. 
To seize his tide of battle at the flood. 
And ride upon its crest to Victory: 
He gave the word to all his line, " Advance." 

And when some friend, more cautious, faintly urged, 

* Our line is weak, the enemy still is strong ; 
'Were it not better that we wait awhile, 
*Till in full force the Pnissians succour us 7 

*iVo/' said the Chief ^ we've waited long enough!^ 

* 'Tis now my turn ; let every man advance ! 
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He saw that their defence was gone from them, 
Their guard defeated, they would fight no more; 
The Prussian guns were thundering on their flank, 
Nearer and nearer still; the British right 
Had curved upon their left; the wall of fire 
Was closing round them; *twas the time to stiike. 

Then all who lived arose, and mann'd the ridge. 
All forward pressing as the foe retired; 
The Chief himself stood high, and waved his plume; 
And loud and joyful, all along the line. 
Bang the soul-stirring shout of Victory; 
And wounded men came limping from the rear. 
To share the triumph they had helped to win, 
To see the forward march they could not join. 
And at that moment, through the sulphurous clouds, 
Brake out the glorious Sun, with parting ray. 
Glinted from sword, and lance, and bayonet, 
Gladdening the hour of triumph. 
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But behind 
That line advancing, far as eye could reach, 
His light gleam'd sadly on another line. 
That lay unmoved, nor heard the conquering shout, 
A long red line of warriors, lock'd in sleep, 
Grasping their weapons, holding thus at eve 
Their morning's post, which they had kept so well; 
And many a heart that leapt exulting forth. 
And join'd the cheering cry of hard-won fight. 
Wished for lost comrades now to share the joy. 

But on 'they press, for Adam far away. 
Half o'er the vale, and Cornish Vivian's horse. 
Were charging onwards; then, as Adam near'd 
The ridge where yet the Guard, in square compact, 
Stood rallied, up rode Wellington, and said, 
^Attack at once! they mil not stand; go on! 
* Colbome, go onT — and as the line of steel 
Approach'd, the square broke up, and join'd the flight. 

But Vivian met with some who held their ground. 
Bodies of horse, and solid infantry, 
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Small islands of resistance in the midst 

Of that back-streaming tide. There at the head 

Of one thin squadron, charging on a square 

That still stood threatening, conscious of its strength, 

In Victory's arms young gallant Howard fell. 

And where was dauntless Ney? not flying he; 
But striving still to gather round him some. 
Who longed for victory, or death; his face 
Dark with the smoke of many guns; his clothes 
All torn by bullets; with his broken sword 
Still waving o'er his head, he madly rode. 
Crying aloud, * Come ! follow me^ and see 
^ How dies a Marshal on the battle-field,'^ 

And there were acts of vengeance and despair. 
The conquer'd seeking still to expiate 
Their deep disaster in the conquerors' blood; 
And guns, that ne'er again should fight for France, 
Were fired once more at random. One of these 
Shatter'd the leg of Uxbridge — who unharm'd 
Had iteather'd all the deadliest storms of fight, — 
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Bnt did not mar his joy ; * Who would not lose 
^A limb J he cried, ^Jbr such a victory? 

Amid the whirlwind of that driving storm 
Rode Wellington, still watching; while the halls 
Of friend and foe were flying all around : 
And Colin Campbell warn'd him of his risk; 

* This is no place for you;' but ^ Never mindy 
He answered calmly, ^let them blaze away,' 

* 7^e battle's won ; my life is nothing now' 

Hark ! to that joyous shout ! they win the line 
Of cannon, that had wrought them such annoy, 
The livelong day; then onwards, — ^who shall tell 
The wreck and ruin of that great defeat? 
For guns abandoned, and waggons overthrown. 
Munitions and camp-followings, numberless. 
And all the cumbrous train of wasteful war. 
Block' d up the way; while soldiers of all arms. 
And soldiers who had thrown their arms away. 
In dread disorder struggling moved along. 
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But honour still was dearer than dear life; 
No Eagles there were lost; but many a time 
Amid the darkening tumult rose the cry, 
^ Boom for the colours P never heard in vain; 
The Eagles lived to gleam on brighter fields. 

And still a faithful and devoted band 
Closed round their Emperor, bore him safely through: 
And near him still, one regiment of horse, 
In firm array, moved on with stately step; 
Disdain'd the foul disorder of the flight, 
And scom'd each effort to disturb their march. 

Dim grew the twiHght as the rout swept on; 
The young moon wax'd more bright; and Wellington 
Recaird his weary soldiers from the chase. 
And bade them rest upon that hard-won field. 

Then turning back — rejoicing to have met 
And vanquished the world^s victor, — ^near the spot 
Where brief while since Napoleon spread his plans, 
Surrounded by his Guard, and watched the fight, 
He met the brave old Marshal, urging on 
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His conquering squadrons ; there was mutual joy 

For toils and perils past, for Victory 

Ho great and foil; and Blocher, not content 

With gratalation cold of palm to palm, 

Embraced him on his horse, and kiss'd both cheeks; 

While Prussian flutes and clarions sounded forth, 

God save the king; from both armies rang, 

Cheers loud and long. 

Then Blucher took the charge 
To make their work completer, onward still 
Driving the foe, and leaving him no rest, 
Nor any semblance of embattled force. 

And Wellington, who since the early dawn 
Had watch'd and toil'd, all reckless of himself, 
Eode slowly back across the battle-field, 
Over the open valley ; grieved at heart 
For thousands of the brave, now sleeping there, 
But thanking God for more than hoped result. 
He reach'd his resting-place at Waterloo; 
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And quick alighting at the lowly door 
From Copenhagen's back, the noble horse, 
Untamed by twice ten hours of glorious work, 
Gave a light gladsome bound for Victory; 
And shook his golden mane aloft in air; 
As having help'd his lord to win the day, 
And gain'd himself a name for other times. 

Still'd were the storms of Heaven and Earth: the Moon 
Looked calmly down upon the field of death; 
The heroes slept; their blood not vainly shed; 
War-wearied Europe rested forty years. 

And when the peace was broken, those who fought 
The fight of giants on that Awfal day, 
With equal daring, but unequal end, 
Were found in arms, and conquering, side by side. 
Against the strong oppressor of the weak. 



NOTES. 



p. 9. line 13. 
The English^ face to face, toUhin his grctsp, 

* Sa confiance dans le r^sultat de la journ^ ^tait la mtoe. II voyait 

toujours Wellington isold des Prussiens, et victime prochaine de la d^ 

faite la plus signal^.' 

Id, Col, du Charraa, Campagne de 1815. p. 262. 

P. 10. line 11. 
But, had his army been the same^ Slc, 

' If I had had my Peninsular army, I would not have fought the 
battle there, but at Quatre Bras.' 

Baron Chtmey^s Notes cf Conversation with the Duke. 

P. 10. Une 14. 
Gh'eat Massena, 

* When Massena was opposed to me, and in the field, I never slept 
comfortably.* 

S, Mogers' Becollectionsy p. 201. 

' I was always the most uneasy when I had Massena in Aront of me.' 
Baron Chvme^s Notes of Conversation with the Duke, 

* Massena said to me, the Duke, Vous en'avez rendu les cheveux gris, 
S, Sogers, Becolleetions, p. 201. 

P. 11. Une 4. 

Brave Craufwrd sleeps upon the breach he won, 

'He was buried with all military honours in the breach before which 
he received his mortal wound.' 

Southey's Peninsular War, Vol. III. p. 404. 
Siege of Ciudad Bodrigo. Jan. 19, 1812. 
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p. 12. lines 6, 7. 8. 
Ne^er had they met, &c. 

'Buonaparte I never saw; though during the battle we were onoe, I 

understood, within a quarter of a mile of each other. I regret it 

much; for he was a most extraordinary man.' 

8, Rogers, p. 208. 

P. 14 line 4. 
MacdoneU will not leave it while he Uves, 

'I considered his right wing the weakest point; and Hougoumont 
in particular, I deemed untenable in a serious assault by the enemy. 
This the Duke disputed, as he had put the old castle in a state of 
defence, and caused the long garden wall towards the field of battle to 
be crenellated; and he added, "I have thrown MacdoneU into it** an 
officer on whom he placed especial reliance.' 

Baron Von Muffling, Passages of my Life, p, 243. 

P. 17. line 6, 7. 

Young soldiers running in that perilous game. 
As late they ran in English cricJcet-Jleld, 

'Many of my troops were new; but the new fight well, though they 
manoeuvre ill; better perhaps than many who have fought and bled. A« 
to the way in which some of our ensigns and lieutenants braved danger— 
the boys just come from school— it exceeds all belief. They ran as at 
Cricket. 

8, Sogers, EecollectUms, p, 209. 

P. 20. Unes 17—20. 
As Julia came in Tompe^s sleep. 

'Inde soporifero cesserunt languida somno 
Membra duois; diri tum plena horroris imago 
Visa caput msestum per hiantes Julia terras 
Tollere 

Conjuge me, Isetos duxisti, Magne, triumphos; 
Portuna est mutata toris.* 

Lucani Pharsalia, lib. iii. 
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p. 21. line 21. 

'this is (he game 
He loves to plai/, S^c* 

* Buonaparte'e favourite plan was to fire off a hundred guns, to make a 
chasm in the enemy's cjentre, and then plant a strong force in the chasm ; 
he had tried this with several other nations ; but it did not answer with us ; 
we did not care for his hundred guns: I made all my men lie down; and 
when he advanced he found no chasm there.' 

JBaron Chtmey's notes. 

P. 43. line 3. 
De Lancy hold, 

De Lancy was with me, and speaking to me, when he was struck. We 
were on a point of land that overlooked the plain, and I had just been 
warned off by some soldiers; (but as I saw well from it, and as two divisions 
were engaging below, I had said, " Never mind ") when a ball came leaping 
along en rCcochet^ as it is called, and striking him on the back, sent him 
many yards over the head of his horse. He fell on his face, and bounded 
upward and fell again 

Poor fellow ! we had known each other ever since we were boys. But 
I had no time to be sorry ; I went on with the army, and never saw him 
again. 

Note. The following remarks are in the original MS. ** He said the 
cannon ball waj not spent, but came from quite close at hand, and could 
not have touched. It was the wind of the shot that wounded him, no skin 
being broken ; and mentioned another instance of a man close beside him 
in the trenches at in India killed without being touched." 

8. Roger Sy Recollections^ p. 210. 

P. 43. line 14, 15. 

His own brave chesnut, at the rushing whiz, 
So sharp and shrilly uneasy paws the growid; 

* A horse will wince when a ball makes a noise like this (imitating the 
sound) but when he hears it the danger is past.' 

S. Rogers, p. 211. note. 
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P. 65. line 2. 
Tou see, MacdoneU etUl holds Hougaumont, 

* I met the Duke in the neighbourhood of Haye la Sainte, holding a 
telescope rsdsed in his right hand : he called out to me from a distance : 
" Well ! you see MacdoneU has held Hougoumont ! '* 

Baron Muffling, p. 240. 

P. 66. lines 2, 3. 

Where would he have me Jind them t does he think 
Thai I can call up soldiers from the ground t 

"De I'infanterie ! oti voulez-vous que j'en prenne? Voulez-vous que 
j'en fasse." 

Lt, Colonel Charrcu, Campagne de 1816. p. 296. 

P. 82. line 6. 
JSmbraced him on his horse, 

' When all was over, Blucher and I met at La Maison Bouge. It was 
midnight when he came; and riding up, he threw his arms round me, and 
kissed me on both cheeks as I sat in the saddle. I was then in pursuit ; 
and, as his troops were fresh, I halted mine, and left the business to him.' 

S, Eogers, p. 212. 

P. 83. Une 2. 
From Copenhagen's hack, the noble horse, &c. 

'On that day I rode Copenhagen from four in the morning till 
twelve at night. And when I dismounted, he threw up his heels at 
me as he went off. If he fed, it was on the standing corn and as I 
sat in the saddle. He was a chestnut horse. I rode him hundreds of 
miles in Spain, and at the battle of Toulouse. He died blind with 
age— 28 years old— in 1836, at Strathfieldsaye, where he lies buried within 
a ring fence. 

S. Rogers, p. 213. 
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